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Mvucs has been written respecting the qualifications of Teachers ; 
and, although the subject is hackneyed, I will venture to add a word 
to this exhaustless theme. 

And first, we may ask, Who are Teachers? What constitutes a 
Teacher ? 

“‘ He is not a Jew which is one outwardly.” Neither is he a teacher 
who is one professedly. 

To be a teacher, one must possess varied and extensive knowledge. 
~ The belief that he who can read is sufficiently qualified to teach another 
how to read ; or that one versed in arithmetic can impart a full knowl- 
edge of the subject to another, is as false in theory as it has been found 
pernicious in practice. The child may be taught—parrot-like—to 
combine letters into syllables, and syllables into words; but who can 
impart a correct knowledge of the power of letters, of the synthesis and 
analysis of words, so as to bring out the occult, hidden meaning—the 
meaning that will encircle the word, as with a halo, a brilliancy, a 
THOUGHT—like apples of gold in pictures of silver—but the qualified, 
educated teacher? One, who is not satisfied with the mere toys of 
learning suspended in the vestibule of the temple of knowledge; but 
who has pressed his way onward and upward, till he has cireled its 
pinnacle ! 

Vor. VI. No. 4. 7 
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The power of a teacher, of such attainments, over uneducated mind, 
is inconceivably great. How different is it from artistic power. This 
is expended upon inert matter to reproduce resemblances; while the 
former is, in a sense, creative in its effects. It produces an expan- 
sion and a growth of incorporeal faculties, by imparting to them an 
invisible, immaterial aliment. A teacher, thus armed, must be, fro 
the nature of the case, an effeetive one. : 

Still, to be a successful teacher, he must be a PROGRESSIVE teacher. 
He must keep pace with the growth of literature and the develop- 
ments of science. He must familiarize himself with the best authors 
and cull the choicest gems of truth from the great laboratory of thought. 
He must examine the various methods of teaching, and adopt such 
only as are superior to his own. 

He must not be afraid to examine new text-books. He may find 
many of them worthless, but if there should be one with substantial 
improvements, possessing decided merit, although differing in some 
essential characteristics’from those with which he is familiar, he 
should not hesitate to adopt it. He loses nothing, and may gain 
much, by abandoning the old, well-thumbed book of his ®wn school- 
boy days, with every page and section of which he is as familiar as 
with the first lessons of his childhood. 

The teacher that adheres, with unyielding tenacity, to the books from 
which he obtained his education, will sooner or later find that he is 
but a step in advance of the age, when muscle and birch, not love and 
kindness, were enthroned in the school-room; and when the peda- 

gue was regarded as the Master, not the TEACHER. 

To be a successful teacher, he must also be able to impart instruc- 
tion to others. 

Being “apt to teach,” was a qualification requisite in apostolic 
times. Herein lies the great secret of success. To require of the 
scholar a perfect recitation, that is, the memorizing of a lesson in the 
language of the author, though highly proper in itself, by no means 
constitutes teaching. 

Nor does it amount to teaching to be able to answer difficult ques- 
tions, or to solve abstruse and intricate propositions. 

Neither is it teaching to entrench one’s self in the dignity of his 
own acquirements, leaving the scholar to master his own difficulties 
and battle with the ignorance and stupidity of his own mind, unaided 
and alone. 

But it may be said to consist, subjectively, (if I may be allowed to 
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make use of a scholastic word,) in part at least, in the ability to 
measure the depth of the scholars’ insight of the subject under con- 
sideration, even before the arrival of the recitation hour; anticipating 
the points of difficulty at which he will most likely fail; and in hav- 
ing in readiness facts and illustrations by which he may disrobe the 
subject of its sterner features and clothe it in a garb of freshness and 
beauty. 

He must suggest a train of thought easy of apprehension, and by 
the philosophic, Baconian method of induction, the‘pind be led, step 
by step, to assent to its own deductions and inferences, until the truth 
shall appear radiant with all the charms of new discovery. 

And, objectively, it consists in knowing how to arouse the dormant 
energies of the scholar; to incite him to greater effort; to inspire 
him with high aims; to make him confident in his own abilities, and 
finally to throw himself upon his own resources. And thus the 
teacher not only instructs by direct personal effort, but generates a 
self propelling power which lies at the basis of true intellectual great- 
ness. 

The efficiency of the system of education, adopted by most of the 
States, depends upon the proper qualifications of teachers. Almost 
every State feels the pressing need of making suitable provisions for 
the education of teachers. I am happy to say that our own State is 
alive to this subject, and that light is now streaming up from the 
school, located in the center of our State, under the fostering care 
of the legislature. Already her halls are filled to overflowing, and 
the time is not distant when a second and third one will be called 
for. 

It is to the influence of her three colleges and her four Normal 
schools, that the State of Massachusetts is abfe to point with exulting 
pride to the best modeled schools in the country. 

The teacher is now beginning to be regarded as a professional 
man. It has been thought that the pinnacle of fame could be reached 
only by the physician, the lawyer and the divine. And hence, all 
who desired to enter the temple of knowledge must, for a passport, 
don the garb of the minister, or carry the satchel of the lawyer, or the 
bags of Esculapius. It was supposed the embodiment of all that was 
good and great and noble and intellectual, was comprised within the 
three sides of this professional triangle. But now this triangle has 
become strangely metamorphosed, and has assumed the form of a 
square, bounded by four sides, representing - Divine, the Physi- . 
cian, the Lawyer and the EpucarTor. 
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If, then fellow teachers, our employment has assumed the dignity 
of a PROFESSION, with what untiring zeal should each one of us apply 
ourselves to our labor, that we may become the fit recipients of the 
honor our profession reflects upon us.. 





p READING. 


Wuat more important branch is taught in our, schools than Read- 
ing? It is fundamental. Upon the ability to read depends the power 
of acquiring all other branches. Much has been said and written 
upon this subject. Valuable suggestions have been made, and theories 
advanced and defended, many of which, when put in practice, have 
proved worthless. 

One, that I will mention, is that of teaching words instead of letters. 
For instance, point to the word house, pronounce it to the child, telling 
him to look well to its shape, and remember that it is—house. Point 
to the words boy, dog, cat, &c., pronouncing each one distinctly, and 
telling him to remember their shape, and be prepared to pronounce 
them, or which is the same thing, to read them at the next recitation. 

Now to me, this looks absurd. It is no less than presenting to the 
child, to commit, an alphabet composed of all the words in the lan- 
guage, for no two words have precisely the same form except those 
few spelled exactly alike. 

It would be the same as undertaking to teach arithmetic by pre- 
senting all the combinations of which the nine digits are susceptible, 
instead of teaching the name and value of each, and the simple law 
that governs their application. 

Another theory, more plausible, but equally impracticable, is that 
of teaching the child to read from a knowledge of the power or office 
of the letters. For instance, the first letter of the alphabet is pointed 
at and its sound given. Then comes the letter 6. The teacher is 
attempting to give its power. The child hearing nothing, in its sim- 
plicity, looks up into the face of its teacher. He sees his lips com- 
pressed and slightly protruding, and making a desperate effort to 
speak. He hears a stifled sound, and from all he can gather, he is 
led to believe his teacher is going into a fit, or has the lock-jaw. But 
when told that that is the power of b, and that he must do just so, he 
either cries or is thrown into convulsive laughter. 
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They finally commence, the teacher giving the power of 5, and the 
child mimicking, or rather imitating. To obtain the highest power 
of b, they must give it all the force they can. So there they stand 
nodding to each other, and going through their pantomimic ventrilo- 
quism. 

Ihave had some experience in teaching reading by this new method. 
I once obtained a class of eight boys, each about three years of age, 
none of whom knew a single letter of the alphabet. I solicited the 
privilege of experimenting with them on this new and much lauded 
system. 

Icommenced. Writing a word upon the blackboard, I pointed to 
the first letter and said: This queer looking thing I call—(giving its 
power) I wish I could represent on paper the sound I then made, but 
I can not: nor can I place on paper the sudden motion and jerks 
given to the head and neck, the shoulders, chest, and in fact the whole 
frame, as I tried, apparently, to expel a vasf quantity of breath, 
which, in reality, I-was trying with all my might to repress. I will 
not describe the operation further, but will simply ask those that read 
this article to take any word, say Baker, and give, with me, the power 
of each letter. Now wewill commence. Very well. Now let us try 
to blend those sounds, by running through with them faster. Very 
well, but you perceive there is no euphony, no harmony. These 
sounds do not resemble at all the sounds as heard in pronouncing the 
word Ba-ker. The reason is they can not be blended. The organs 
can not utter those four distinct sounds rapidly enough to produce 
harmony, and at the same time slow enough for the mind to take cog- 
nizance of each sound separately. 

But I will not dwell upon my experience. Suffice it to say that 
my success was anything but satisfactory, and I was glad to get back 
to the spelling-book and teach them the names of the letters as reason 
and philosophy would dictate. 

I wish it distinctly understood that I do not discard the teaching of 
the powers of the letters. This must be done. But the Primary 
school is not the place, nor the child the proper person. It belongs 
toa higher department and to a more advanced age. There is 
another theory relative to teaching children the art of reading, which 
is objectionable on account of its misapplication. It is this: That 
children must learn to read by means of simple words, words that 
they can understand, words denominated concrete, &c. 

Now, if it be asserted that the child can become a good reader by 
reading in language adapted to his understanding, then we dissent from 
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this proposition. He never can. In fact quite the reverse of this 
is true. He can become a good reader only by first learning to read 
words, as such ; short words and long words, monosyllabic and polly- 
syllabic, intelligible, and unintelligible. 

By resolving the art of reading into its elements, we find there are 
two: Word-Reading, and Thought-Reading. Which of these comes 
first in the natural order of teaching the child? 1 presume all will 
agree, the former. Manifestly, this is true. The child must first 
learn to read at sight monosyllabic words. But what idea can he 
have of the meaning of the syllables, bla-ble-bli-blo-blu, or of gla-gle- 
gli, &c. He then adds another syllable, and another, and another, 
all in themselves meaningless. Still he advances, reading word after 
word at sight, through pages of columns, as they are arranged in the 
spelling-book, not having the slightest idea of their meaning. 

Now, the object of the Primary School is not to teach the child to 
read simple, childish stories in the dialect of the nursery. No. It is 
to be able to pronounce a word, be it ever so long or ever so unin- 
telligible, as soon as the eye sees it: just as the young Miss learns to 
play the piano. Her first lessons are, not to play tunes, but simply 
to read the syllables of musie—to strike the proper keys without 
hesitation. When she can do this readily, then is she prepared to 
blend these notes together to produce harmony of sound. So with 
the children of the Primary schools. ‘Their great business is to learn 
to combine syllables rapidly. When they can read the words at sight 
in Webster’s spelling-book, then are they prepared to enter upon 
the higher and more fascinating kind of reading—that of reading 
Thoughts. The great and fatal mistake, by the advocates of this 
theory and by the schools adopting it, has been, the driving from the 
school-room this first element of reading, viz., Word- Reading or the ° 
Spelling-book, and substituting in ifs place the second element—the 
reading of Thoughts or Ideas. The consequence is the spelling- 
book is but little used, and spelling is mostly confined to the words 
of the reading-book, which are confessedly simple and easy ; also, 
book-makers are stimulated to pamper this taste for reading stories ; 
and hence, series of Reading-books, containing from six to eight 
volumes each, are almost daily issuing from the press, and heralded 
through the country by swarms of agents, if not quite as numerous as 
the swarms ‘sent upon Pharaoh, almost equally as annoying. 

And see those boys and girls, old enough to be in the Grammar 
School, and even in the High School, stumbling at every long word. 
They are good, fluent readers in these books “ adapted to their capac- 
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ities.” They have read the whole six volumes in their series of 
Reading-books, and they can repeat the stories intelligibly: but here 
is a speech of Webster. This @rey can not read. There are words 
in it they never saw, therefore they are unable to pronounce them! 

There is a rule in arithemic they are trying to recite. What awk- 
ward work! The words Can-cel-la-tion, Mul-ti-pli-ca-tion, ete., are 
so long it is impossible for them to read them, much less learn them. 
The truth is they have been kept reading story-books, instead of 
reading words. 

The pianist keeps his pupils for weeks thumping out the notes on 
a dumb piano, that they may learn to read music by sight, not by 
sound. So should the child be make to beat upon the mute columns 
of Webster’s spelling-book, until he can pronounce every word down 
or up, forwards or backwards, without the least hesitation. My own 
experience, as well as more recent observation satisfies me that there 
is no surer, or more expeditious method to advance scholars in read- 
ing, than to teach them the habit of combining syllables as rapidly as 
thought. It matters little what book is used. The spelling-book is 
best. Should it be a reading-book, let the words be distinctly 
and instantly pronounced ; and when the sentence or paragraph is 
completed, let it be re-read backwards. 

One of the best Primary schools in our city is superintended by a 
lady, who makes’ her pupils read their lessons daily both forwards and 
backwards. The result is they can read, mechanically, any author 
with little hestitation or stumbling. 

If I may be allowed to refer again to my own experience, I will 
mention, for the encouragement of Primary teachers, the success that 
attended my first efforts in teaching a class of beginners in the way 
which I have attempted to explain. The class consisted of five boys, 
the youngest three, the oldest six years of age. Three knew the 
alphabet, the remainder had to acquire it. Our book was the spelling- 
book. They were drilled upon those long columns of words week after 
week. They were required to commence at the top of a column and 
read the words, seriatim, to the bottom. They were not allowed to 
spell the syllables and pronounce ‘a part at a time, homeopathically ; 
but to speak out the entire word in a clear, distinct manner, with a 
full, manly tone of voice. To learn them to connect words together 
they read the reading lessons in connection with the columns of words. 

In two terms, of five months each, this class, on examination day, 
read from any book presented to them with as much ease and fluency 
as any class in school, much to the delight and satisfaction of the au- 
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dience present, and I may add, much to their surprise and astonish- 
ment. ‘ 

The great mistake of the advocates of “thought-reading” is this : 
they have reversed the natural order. Or rather their system has 
supplanted the only real fundamental system; and they are trying to 
gather fruit before they have planted. They wish the child to cipher 
before it knows the names or powers of the digits. They wish the 
child to read thoughts in words, before they can read the words them- 
seles. . 





‘READY,—AIM,—FIRE ! 


W28ize connected with a Scientific and Military Institution, fostered 
by a state bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, I was always interested in 
witnessing the “ drill exercises” of the scholars. They performed 
their daily maneuvers with dexterity and precision. The eyes of 
each one were fixed intently upon their commander, and when a com- 
mand was given it was instantly obeyed. I was pleased to observe 
the exactness with which everything was done. I was also interested 
to see the officer. He appeared as if he was born to command. 
Every order was given with authority. He seemed to feel as if the 
defence of the country depended upon him and his little company of 
school-boy soldiers. In giving his orders, the emphatic vowel in 
each word was exploded with such sudden force and energy as to 
command prompt obedience. 

In uttering the words placed at the head of this article, the em- 
phatic vowels were not prolonged into the broad open sound, as is 
usually heard on the muster ground, before large bodies of soldiers ; 
but they received a sharp percussion, which in connection with a shrill 
voice, screwed up to its acutest intensity, would send a thrill through 
the nerves of the boys, like an electric shock, producing a simul- 
taneous action on their part; so that when the word Fire was uttered, 
but one sound was heard. Had the words Ready, Aim, Fi-i-re been 
given in a slow drawling manner, there would have been as many 
distinct reports as there were muskets. 

After witnessing these exercises from time to time, I was led to 
contrast the dull and lifeless manner in which the duties of the school- 
room were performed, with these spirited military maneuvers; and 
I asked myself why it was these same students went through these 
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exercises with such enthusiasm, such life, such precision, and were so 
dull in all the exercises pertaining to the school-room. 

It was not long before I discovered the secret. I thought I saw it 
concealed in that military formula, Reddy, Aim, Firé. Yes, I dis- 
covered in those words a principle, mightier, and of a more extensive 
application than any mathematical formula ever elucidated in the 
principia of Newton or the Mathematique Celeste of La Place. It 
was the key that unlocked the doors of the mind—the main spring 
that moved the machinery of mental and muscular action. 

On the next day, after the opening exercises in the school-room, I 
called up a class of twenty-five in arithmetic. The key notes ringing 
out from the words, Ready, Aim, Fire! still fresh to my mind, I 
commenced somewhat as follows: 

Face the board. Take rubbers. Take chalk. Write 7. Erase. 
Write 7. Erase. Write 7. Erase. By this time there could be 
heard but a single salvo. The very instant the command was given 
to write seven, that instant there was one stroke of the chalk, and 
twenty-five sevens stared me in the face! After exercising them 
awhile in this way, they were commanded to replace their rubbers 
and chalk and return to their seats. 

This was my first experiment. I was pleased with the result, and 
the boys were equally delighted. For the first time in he life, I 
thought a school teacher was Captain. 

A class in geography was next called out. As before, they were 
ordered to arise, pass, take rubbers, chalk, face the board, &c.,§c. The 
command then was to draw Vermont. Locate Capital. Connecti- 
cut River. Extend it tothe Sound. Erase it. Draw again. Lo- 
cate New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Northampton, Greenfield, 
Brattleboro, &c. Then they were commanded to erase everything 
and do the same things over again. The same boundaries, rivers 
and cities were all reproduced by every member of the class, and at 
the same instant of time. They were seated, and both teacher and 
scholar equally pleased with the performance. 

Another ariti:metic class was arranged as before. The orders 
were spiritedly given, and so far as could be, in a single word; as, 
set down 3. Erase. Write 3. Beneath 7. 6, 9, 8, 4, &c. Add. 
Erase, &c. In this way the exercise was continued until the expira- 
tion of the hour. A very decided improvement was visible. More 
numbers had been added, with greater accuracy, and by far with 
greater speed than ever before. 

I applied this kind of drilling to every class. It mattered not what 
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the study was, or who the boy was, whether old or young, rich or 
poor. Every one was pleased with it. The school assumed a new 
appearance. The sluggishness, indifference and oscillation disap- 
peared ; and activity, wakefulness and promptness were marked and 
visible in every countenance and charcterized every recitation. 

From that day to this I have pursued a similar course, and have 
not failed to interest and please; and I may say that my recitations 
are usually spirited and profitable. Nothing will chloroform a class 
quicker than apathy in the teacher, or a careless, stupid way of con- 
ducting a recitation. 

I have made the blackboard the great battle ground of the school- 
room. Upon it, mighty problems have been solved; many victories 
won ; and, (I must add,) many disastrous defeats experienced. Our 
contests have been many and various. Not unfrequently the forces 
which I have commanded have been martialed against the most val- 
iant and obdurate troops the world has ever seen. 

That warlike tribe, desceniants of the Arabs, still retaining the 
habits of rigid discipline of their ancient commanders, Pythagoras, 
Archimedes, Euclid, Le Vearier, Newton, Pestalozzi, and a host of 
later generals, have taken the field against us with fearful odds in 
respect to numbers. 

How often my undisciplined troops, of feeble constitution and timid 
minds, of all ages and conditions; some, of indolent habits, low aims, 
and treacherous designs ; others, resolute, active, with high aspira- 
tions, with determined fortitude, have quailed in the presence of their 
enemies, with their immense numbers, and led on by such leaders as 
General Greenleaf, Major Davies, and that old veteran of a thousand 
wars, Brigadier General Warren Colburn! ! 

But by a few weeks drilling, and by giving extra attention, in pri- 
vate, to the lazy and treacherous, we have infused into their minds 
such an ardor for conquest, that, when the command went forth to 
attack, all fear being laid aside, the onset was terrible. In a moment, 
large numbers have been driven into solid squares, and in the next 
instant routed (rooted.) Spreading themselves over acres and even 
miles, they have as quickly been divided and reduced into a proper 
state of obedience. The greatest enthusiasm at times pervades our 
men. Some engage in these contests from a love of conquest ; others, 
from sheer Principal ; some for the sake of Interest; some for Gain, 
and some for Profit, and even Loss. Thus incited by these mercen- 
ary principles, no force is able to resist them. 

Our enemy profess to be very scientific in all their movements. 
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They often arrange themselves into the form of a Circle and a Square, 
a Triangle, a Parellelogram, a Crescent, a Solid body, and many 
other singulagpositions. From these positions it is often very difficult 
for us to dislodge them. They withstand almost any assault made 
on them for hours and days, without giving the least sign of flight, or — 
the least intimation of surrender. Our only resource is to work at 
night. In this way, by digging, we have been enabled to undermine 
them and drive them from their strong holds. 

By our new system of warfare we feel, that, after a few months 
practice, although few in numbers, we are able to withstand any army 
brought against us. Waterloo victories eftener than any others, 
perch upon our standard. Many of our cadets have won laurels by 
their conquests. When they leave us, they are sought for and em- 
ployed to impart to others this new system of discipline—a system 
that had its origin in those nearly monosyllabic words, Reapy, Arm, 
Fire! 





A GEM. 


Tue following beautiful gem, taken from a speech of Webster, has 
been printed in large, bold types, on thick card paper, and distributed 
among the schools of all grades in New London, by a gentleman of 
enlarged and enlightened views on the subject of education. 

In their neat gilded frames, they not only adorn the walls of the 
’ school-room, but shed forth a light upon the teacher’s pathway, encour- 
aging him to press on in the imperishable work in which he is engaged. 

“Tf we work on marble, it will perish; if we work on brass, time 
will efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust. But 
if we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them with high prin- 
ciples, with just fear of God and their fellow men, we engrave on 
those tablets something which no time can efface, but which will 
brighten to all eternity.” 





SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


Is every school in the State supplied with an Apparatus? Appa- 
ratus? Yes. The schools have always had an Apparatus. What 
kind of Apparatus did they have fifty years ago? 
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Well, let us go back, only twenty-five years, and enter that school- 
house, painted brown, with old hats inserted into the windows for 
window glass. 6 

Very well. We will all go. 

As we enter we see the stern, inexorable teacher, sitting in the 
center of the room, with what is considered the appropriate and pe- 
culiar badge of his office, a Rop. Not far from him, over head, we 
see the deeply driven staple and bull ring, through which passes a 
rope of suitable length and dimensions. With one end of this, fast- 
ened to the arms or body of the youthful culprit, and the other 
end in the hands of the Master, (I will not say Teacher,) he finds 
himself dangling between heaven and earth. The facility and dex- 
terity with which the birch is applied, we all can imagine. Our at- 
tention is now directed to the Dunce Block and the Fool’s Cap, and 
the Leather Spectacles and other implements of torture and degrada- 
tion. 

We listen toa Grammar exercise. Section after section is repeated 
with great fluency, but apparently not one word is understood by 
any scholar. Having examined pretty thoroughly and with much 
interest the Apparatus with which the school is furnished, we will 
now take-our departure, no doubt all of us having noticed with what 
peculiar facility ideas were beat into the heads of the little urchins. 

We now will return to 1859, and will spend a short time in that 
school-house, painted white, with green blinds. 

And what do we see here? Not the Bull Ring, nor the Rod, nor 
the Specs, nor the Dunce Block—the Apparatus of former days. 
But here we see the Blackboard, the Pointer, the Rubber, the Cu- 
bical Blocks, the Globe, the Tellurian, the Orrery, Maps, Charts and 
Pictures, by means of which a more thorough knowledge and clearer 
perceptions of truth may be obtained. 

How easily does the misty obscurity that envelopes the subject of 
Square and Cube Root disappear by the use of those magic hexag- 
onal blocks! With what despatch can a large class in Arithmetic 
recite by means of commodious blackboards! " 

How much larger than the town in which he resides, does the boy 
begin to realize the world is, when he learns from his geography, and 
from the maps that encircle the walls of his school-room, that large 
continents, islands, oceans, lakes and seas compose the surface of our 
globe! 

How his mind expands, and what vast conceptions are awakened 
when he'looks upon that globe, and that orrery representing the Solar 
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System, with the sun as the great center of light and heat, around 
which move in silent harmony, this earth and the accompanying 
planets! 

What comprehension of the magnitude of numbers, when told that 
the earth is 25,000 miles in circumference; that it moves around in 
its orbit at the rate of 1,000 miles per hour; that she is 96,000,000 
miles from the sun ; that rail road cars, with a speed of 50 miles per 
hour would be 220 years in going that distance! 

How his mind will begin to comprehend the Infinite! Oh, what 
lessons of a great Originator—a great First Cause—of an Omnipo- 
tent Power, can be imparted to the mind by this simple, unexpensive 
apparatus ! ; 

I am glad that many schools have obtained this apparatus, and I 
hope that every school in the State will avail itself of the liberality of 
the legislature, and procure immediately this essential requisite of the 
school-room. 





HOW TO TEACH LATIN. 


How many teachers there are in our State who have obtained, 
either by themselves, or by the assistance of indifferent instruction, a 
partial knowledge of Latin, and who would be glad, for the purpose 
of extending their own knowledge, as well as for stimulating and 
encouraging the more advanced scholars of their school, to forma 
class in Latin, could they only be sure of success. 

They distrust their own ability; and thus through timidity, the 
winter is allowed to pass away and the opportunity of benefiting others ; 
and they too depart, having added but little, perhaps, to their previous 
stock of knowledge. 

To such teachers I will offer a few suggestions which may be of 
service. If they are not, no harm can result therefrom. 

The scholars, of course, must do the studying. At the hour of re- 
citation it will be your duty to ascertain their progress and render 
such instruction as will add an interest to the recitation. 

First, arrange the class before the blackboard. If you have none, 
I advise you not to teach Latin nor attempt it. Neither would I 
teach arithmetic, nor geography, much less reading and spelling. 
Positively, I would not think of teaching the alphabet. I would not 
teach anything. I would dismiss and go home to farming. I would 
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split rails, build stone wall, dig potatoes, do anything that is honora- 
ble and remunerative, rather than to teach school without a blackboard. 

I say, arrange the class before the blackboard. Take, for sake of 
illustration, Dominus. Tell them, simultaneously to write the ter- 
minations, us-i-o-um-e-o. Some will not write as fast as others at 
first. Call upon them to erase it and try again. When written, 
erase and write again. Be sure to give the signal for them to start. 
This exercise must be conducted with precision. Write again until 
it can be written perfectly and expeditiously. Then add the plural 
terminations, i-orum-is os-i-is. Give the starting signal. See that 
no one takes any advantage, by stealthily writing one or two termin- 
ations in order to get out first. Have fair play. 

Now, if they can write this rapidly and accurately, combine the 
two numbers. Let them write the singular and plural, and as soon 
as you observe that one has finished, call out, “erase.” This will 
show each one how far he is behind. Continue to write these over 
and over again until the muscles of the hand and arm can write them 
apparently without thought to guide them. 

By this time, the hour may have expired and your class may retire, 
and I venture to say, all will be pleased with the exercise and with 
the new study. 

_At the next recitation, you can vary the exercise. Let them write 
the root of a word, as Alt. Let it be written six times under each 
other, 7. e., as many times as there are cases, simply, Alt, Alt, Alt, 
&c. Then cause a short horizontal line to be placed to the right. 
Then cause them to annex the terminations of the previous lesson. 

* They will perceive by this time that the terminations are all that have 
to be learned, and that any word may be declined by annexing to the 
root these terminations. ° 

You can now vary the exercise by making each one decline the 
word orally by naming each case; as, Nom, Altus, Gen, Alti, &c. 
By naming the cases, he never will be at a loss in after progress, to 
recognize the case by the termination. 

When you come to the third declension, write the terminations, both 
for masculine and neuter nouns, and then prefix the roots. Pursue 
the same course with the adjectives and pronouns. However accu- 
rately and rapidly the scholar may recite his Parodigms, never omit 
this exercise of writing them on the board. The root, the termina- 
tions, the cases, the very forms of every declension becomes Daguer- 

reotyped upon the retina of the eye; and when he repeats them in 
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after years, it is not from memory; he reads them with his mental 
eye, as he wrote them on the blackboard. 

When you reach the verb, give the termination of the tenses to be 
written. Give the signal and let the terminations, o-as-at, amus, 
atis, ant, be written as quick as thought. Erase them and cause them 
to be written again and again. Then write the root Am, six times 
beneath each other. —Place the six horizontal lines, then annex the 
_ termination, and you will have the tense Am-o, Am-as, Am-at, &c. 
Proceed in this way with all the tenses formed from the first root of 
the verb. Cause them to be written again and again, until the hand 
rather than the head, writes them. It will not be long before the 
dull, stupid inattentive boy will write these lessons and repeat them 
as rapidly and accurately as the very best. Proceed to the second 
and third roots and write them as above. 

If prepared, the verb may be analyzed still further by familiarizing 
the class with the final letters, the connecting vowels, the tense, sign 
and root, a very good way to teach the verb. But whatever be the 
method, never lose sight of the blackboard. 

All that I have said about writing Latin, applies with still greater 
force to Greek. Let them commence by writing the alphabet. Go 
through with all the declensions, adjectives, pronouns, &c., on the 
board. By commi.ting a very few simple rules, we are enabled to 
form the Paradigms of all the parts of speech. My classes commit 
these rules and then we make the grammar as we advance. They 
make their own Paradigms for the noun, adjective and verb, without 
the assistance of those usually laid down in our grammars. In this 
way this “dead language” is invested with new life. There is a’ 
charm thrown around it that invites and encourages application. 
Classes never lose tlieir interest in it. The old method of committing 
to memory the forms of all regular and irregular nouns, and the end- 
less diversity of verbal terminations, rendered complex and compound, 
“double and twisted,” by euphonic and dialectic changes, all caleu- 
lated to clog and confuse the mind, and to disgust it with a mass of 
unintelligible and indigestible senselessness, is antiquated nonsense, 
the quintessence of superanuated fogyism. 

By the method explained above, the scholar is first taught the 
simplest law of declension. As it is simple, it is easily acquired. 
Hg declines every word by this law. If one occurs that can not ap- 
parently be formed by this law, '\e seeks the cause. He is rewarded 
in his search, by ascertaining that a distinction, rather than a differ- 
ence exists. And thus he is led on, step by step, till he has classified 
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and arranged all words in perfect harmony with law. Instead of 
pages of anomalous words, that is, words beyond the reach of law, 
he is enabled to see a perfect adjustment, and classifies ‘them accord- 
ing to these laws, thereby demonstrating the possibility of regulating 
irregularities. 





THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


Worps properly arranged express thoughts. Many words have 
no significance in themselves ; the meanings attached are entirely 
arbitrary. They have to be acquired; and it is only by long use and 
much familiarity that we attach any inherent signification. 

There are other words, however, that are significant. They con- 
vey to the mind, not only a single thought, but far beneath the sur- 
face, a series of thoughts, at once beautiful and expressive. 

I wish to call the attention of teachers, who have given this subject 
but little consideration, to the importance of analyzing words and 
bringing out before the mind of the scholar the fund of knowledge, 
which lies buried deep beneath the surface. 

There is scarcely a sentence in the English language which does 
not contain one or more of these sententious words. If each one is 
analyzed and traced to its source, a hidden gem will sparkle, reveal- 
ing a thought of intenser brilliancy, of a more extensive application 
than even our best lexicographers can give. 

Perhaps a reading lesson would be the best study for introducing 
this exercise ; though new interest would be imparted to almost any 
branch of education, where language is the medium of thought. To 
illustrate our meaning, we will give two or three examples. 

We will suppose the class able to read understandingly ; to com- 
prehend in a great measure, the thoughts intended to be expressed ir 
the words of the lesson. (‘The lesson has now been read, and the 
main thoughts and inferences elicited. But we will now run over the 
lesson again, and cull the words that are pregnant with recondite 
truths, imbedded in the lower strata of our alphabetic geology. 

The word humanity occurs. The reader immediately attaches to 
this word the idea of kindness and benevolence. But kindness to 
whom, to what? Trace the word to its source Homo, a Man, 
and from that to Humus, the Grounp, and, expressed in that word 
humanity, we find that kindness, and benevolence, and sympathy, 
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must be exercised, not to man as man, but to fallen man, to the humble, 
the afflicted, the needy, the wretched, the forsaken, the outcast ;— 
rather than to the man Vir, the hero, the noble, the esteemed, the 
wealthy, the one above our sympathies, if we can conceive of such an 
one. 

In reply to the question, “Who is our neighbor?” the illustration 
of the man robbed and beaten and left by the way-side half dead, ex- 
presses the same idea, as would be conveyed, if it had been answered 
by repeating the word, Homo. 

What a sermon is contained in this single word humanity ; a word 
which language can hardly define, but which the mind perceives and 
fully comprehends in tracing it to its origin. 

Does the word gallantry occur? No young man of reading abili- 
ties can fail to attach some kind of meaning toit. If he refers to the 
dictionary, he will there see it defined, as being, “* Courteous,” “ Civil,’ 
“ Polite to ladies,” &c., words of no significance, and they must be 
defined again in other words equally unintelligible. How little does 
he know of the meaning of courtesy, of civility and politeness, still 
less of exercising those qualities. - . 

But when the teacher unfolds the hidden meaning of that word, as 
he traces it through the French and Spanish, to the Latin, Gallus, 
how expressive does it become ; how significant ; how full of meaning, 

How transcendantly appropriate is it to concentrate in the little 
word gallantry, the courtesy, politeness, grace, and dignity of man- 
ners, that are seen in the conduct of this lord of the feathered tribe. 
See what proud and majestic bearing! How perfect his toilet! How 
assiduous in his attentions! With what dignity and grace he presents 
the choicest morsels to the objects of his care! What lessons of true 
civility and genuine politeness are inculcated™by this acknowledged 
specimen of nature’s true nobility. With what classic eloquence are 
these qualities transmitted from one language to another, and found 
embodied in the very word that reveals their meaning. 

Does the word chivalry occur in the lesson? How dim and spirit- 

~ less the meaning, as found in the dictionary. Trace it to its origin,. 
and in the word Cueva. we recognize the applicability to man, of 
all the characteristics of the high-mettled, sinewy, furious CHARGER. 
And it is impossible to express these qualities through the medium of 
definitions. They can Aecome visible only by presenting the name 
of their possessor. 

And thus I might multiply to almost any extent, examples of 
thoughts imbedded in words. But I have given enough to show how 
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doubly interesting and instructive is a recitation conducted in this 
way, compared with the ordinary method of confining the attention of 
the pupils to the “stops” and pronunciation, as if these were all that 
could be drawn from a common reading lesson. 

Not only the surface ideas must be brought out, but those slum- 
bering in the subsoil of our language, which, when exposed to view 
by patient study and research, like the abundant harvests obtained by 
a similar process from mother earth, will be amply remunerative. 





Resident Gditor’s Department. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


In many villages and towns of our State, the farmers, and those 
interested in farming, have formed clubs und associations for mutual 
improvement. Meetings are held weekly, or semi-monthly, at which 
various matters of interest are discussed, and thus much useful infor- 
mation is disseminated through the community. Each contributes 
some fact or information to the common stock, and all are made wiser 
and better, if they rightly use the light they receive. The various 
modes of culture; the results of certain operations; the different 
kinds of crops with the profits of each; the kinds of fertilizers best 
adapted to each; implements of husbandry with their good and bad 
qualities ; the culture of trees ; management of cattle, horses and other 
domestic animals,—these and many other topics are fruitful in sug- 
gestions for consideration and discussion. The value of such meet- 
ings can not be over estimated. ' 

Now, why not go a step farther and organize neighborhood clubs 
for the discussion of topics of an educational nature ; clubs composed 
of parents and teachers, at whose meetings modes of training our youth 
shall be considered. Is not the education of children quite as import- 
ant as that of colts? Shall the young vines and tender trees be care- 
fully watched and faithfully trained, while the children are left to go 
‘as they incline? “ Just as the twig is bent the tree inclines,” is quite 
as truthful in its application to youth as it is to the vines and treelets, 
and yet how many are entirely negligent of the former and very 
regardful of the latter. 
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What we suggest is this: That teachers make an attempt to form 
clubs or meetings of parents, at which the duties of parents and 
teachers shall be discussed in a plain and kindly manner. Each 
may receive from others some hints which will be valuable. Rightly 
conducted, such gatherings may be productive of much good in various 
particulars, and in no way more than in its tendency to promote a 
right co-operative spirit between parents and teachers. Who knows 
but that it may yet be demonstrated that the training of children is 
of as much real importance as the culture of plants and trees? 





CLASSES OF NOUNS. 


THERE are various classes of substantives or nouns, whose signifi- 
cancy depends on the mode of their formation, of which grammarians 
have occasion to speak. 

1. The noun of the personal agent, a beautiful and very important 
formation, pervading every portion of the English language. 

In words of Teutonic origin, it is expressed by means of the noun, 
suffix er, (Goth. are’s, old Germ. ari, are, aere, Germ. er, Anglo Sax. 
ere,) attached to verbs, which is specially appropriated to perform this 
function ; as, lover, hater, baker, brewer. The same suffix may be 
attached to verbs of classic origin, excepting some verbs formed from 
the Latin supine ; as, mover, analyzer. 

In Latin words it is expressed (1.) sometimes as @ stem-noun ; as, 
scribe, from Lat. v serib; (2.) more frequently by means of suff. 
tor ; as, captor from +/ cap; actor from / ag; factor from / fae. 

In Greek words it is expressed by various suffixes; (1.) tor; as 
retor (in rhetoric) from +/ rhe; (2.) ter; as, psalter from +/ psal; 
(3.) te or ¢; as, poet from / poe. 

This formation in er, is a permanent attechenent to the conjugation 
of the English verb. 

2. The noun of the female personal agent, a form of very limited 
use. ' 
In Teutonic words, it has the termination ster ; as, sewster from to 
sew ; spinster from to spin. 

In Latin words, it has the termination triz ; as, rectrizfrom / reg. 

In Norman-French words, it has the termination tress, where we 
should expect trix ; as, actress from +/ ag; victress from +/ vie. 
The noun of the female personal agent, however, is rather formed 
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from the masculine by motion, as it is called by grammarians; as, 
sewster from sewer ; rectrix from rector; actress from actor. 

8. The noun of the passive object, of quite limited use. 

In Latin words, it has the termination? ; as, fact from +/ fae; 
pact from / pag; or end; as, legend from + leg; dividend. 

In Greek words, it has the termination ¢ or te; as, antidote; or 
mate or some equivalent; as, climate from 7/ clin, dogma from J doc ; 
thence from +/ the ; poem from 7/ poe. 

Some of these words have correlate terms, which helps to render 
their meaning obvious. Compare dividend with divisor ; them with 
thesis ; poem with poet. 

4. The noun of the place, where a thing is found, or an action is 
performed. 

+ In Teutonic words, it has the termination ery; as, rookery, shrub- 
bery, bakery, brewery. 

In Latin words, it has the termination ary; as, aviary, granary, 
library, estuary ; or ory ; as, oratory. 

Some of these terms are used by a metonymy for the assemblage of 
things themselves ; as, rookery, shrubbery, bakery, aviary, library. 

5. The noun of the collective material, expressed by the Teutonic 
suffix ing ; as, shirting, carpeting, firing. 

6. Zhe noun of the instrument ; as, drill, gun, girdle, graver, bell- 
pull. 

The noun of the instrument may be (1.) a stem-noun of obvious 
derivation ; as, drill from to drill; (2.) a stem-noun of uncertain de- 
rivation ; as, gun, hook, spoon; (3.) an off-shoot with suff. le; as, 
girdle trom to gird; ladle, prickle, shuttle, spindle, stopple; (4.) 
an off-shoot with suff. er, which primarily denotes the personal 
agent, but is transferred to the instrument ; as, duster, holder, scraper, 
snuffers. 

In words not Teutonic, we have scissors from 4/ scid; psaltery 
from +/ psal. 

7. The noun of the means, expressed in the Teutonic portion of 
our language by hood ; as, livelihood; and in the Latin portion by 
ment ; as, aliment from +/ al; augment from +/ aug. 

8. The patrial or gentile noun. 

With Teutonic suffix ; as, Hollander, Londoner. 

With Latin suffixes; as, Rhodian, Roman. 

With Greek suffixes ; as, Damascene, Sardine, Abderite, Helot.' 

Most of these classic forms appear to be adjectives used substan- 
tively. 
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9. The augmentative noun, expressing a large thing of its kind, 
in words of Italian origin; as, balloon from ball; cartoon from Ital. 
carta; musketoon from musket ; saloon from Ital. sala ; trombone from 
Ital. tromba. 

10. The diminutive noun, expressing a little thing of its kind; as, 
satchel, kitten, streamlet, lambkin, lordling, hillock, lassie. 

The idea of diminution or littleness sometimes passes into that of 
endearment or-contempt; as, laddie, lordling. 

The diminutive noun, by a sort of motion rather than derivation, is 
, formed immediately from another noun. 

(1.) By means of suff. e/ or le ; as, cockerel, a young cock; kernel 
from corn ; hovel, (Anglo-Sax. hofel from hof, a house; pickerel, a 
fish of the pike family ; pottle from pot; snail, (Anglo-Sax. snagel,) 
from snake ; satchel from sack ; throttle from throat. 

(2.) By means of suff. en; as chicken, the young of fowls, from 
cock; kitten from cat. These are accompanied with a change of 
vowel. 

(3.) By means of suff. let ; as, armlet, eyelet, streamlet. 

(4. By means of kin; as, lambkin, manikin. 

(5.) By means of ling ; as, chickling, codling, duckling, gosling, 
kidling, kingling, kitling, porklin. 

This suffix has various other significations ; as, fosterling, suckling ; 
darling, foundling ; earthling, worldling. 

(6.) By means of suff. ock ; as, bullock, hillock. 

(7.) By means of suff. te, (derived from the Lowland Scotch ;) as, 
. laddie, lassie, filly. 

For diminutive nouns in words of Latin origin, see (1.) granule, 

® spherule ; (2.) poetaster, pilaster ; (3.) pellicle, pollicle ; flail from 
Lat. flagellum ; (4.) rivulet, annulet. 

For diminutive nouns in Norman French words, see lancet (Fr. 
lancette) from lance ; pochet (Fr. pockette) from poke or pouch ; trum- 
pet (Fr. trompette) from trump. 

For diminutive nouns in words of Greek origin, s¢e basilisk, a 
petty king. 

11. The noun of the action, a species of abstract noun; as, an 
offering, a writing, a singing. 

Every verb, the auxiliary verb excepted, is supposed to denote 
action ; and from every verb, whether simple or derivative, whether 
of Teutonic or classic origin, is formed a noun of action by means of 
this one suffix ing. 

The suffix ing, (Maso-lyth, eins, Iceland, ing ung, Germ. ung, 
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Dutch ing, Anglo-Sax. ung,) has in English taken the place also of 
the present participle, which in the cognate dialects had a different 
form. 

In words of Latin origin, the noun of the action may be expressed, 
(1.) by means of suff. tion, or sion ; as, diction from +/ dic, cession 
from / ced; (2.) by means of suff. ture or sure; as, capture from 
vy cap; scissurefrom / seid; (3.) by. means of suff. tus or sus ; as, 
flatus from +f fla; cursus from ./ cur ; (4.) by means of suff. cum ; 
as, tedium from +/ tad; odium from / od; (5.) by means of ence or 
ency ; as, cadence from +/ cad, agency from 7/ ag. 

In words of Greek origin, the noun of the action is expressed by 
m; as, chrism from J/ chri; or sis ; as basis from 7/ ba. 

12. The noun of the state or condition, a species of abstract noun + 
as, freedom, manhood, Godhead, sonship. 

The noun of the state or condition is expressed, 

(1.) By means of suff. dom ; as, freedom, thraldom, peerdom. 

(2.) By means of suff. hood or head; as, Godhead, boyhood, priest- 
hood, manhood. 

(3.) By means of suff. ship; as, friendship, wardship. 

13. The noun of the quality, a species of abstract noun; as, good, 
heat, depth, height, goodness, wisdom, hardihood. 

The noun of the quality may be, 

(1.) A stem-noun of obvious derivation ; good from adj. good ; heat 
from adj. hot. 

(2.) An off-shoot with suff. th or ¢; as, depth, filth, height, length, 
strength. 

(3.) An off-shoot with suff. ness ; which may be added to any at- 
tributive adjective whatever; as, goodness, badness, fastness. 

(4.) An off-shoot with suff. dom ; as, wisdom. 

(5.) An off-shoot with suff. hood; as, hardihood. 

In words of Latin origin, the noun of the quality is expressed, (1.) 
by means of suff. ty ; as, bounty, brevity ; (2.) by means of suff. tude ; 
as, altitude, longitude ; (3.) by means of suff. ice ; as, justice, malice ; 
(4.) by means of suff. mony ; as, sanctimony; (5.) by means of suff. 
or ; as, honor ; (6.) by means of suff. y; as, fallacy. 











ORDER. 


NoTHING, comparatively, can be achieved in teaching, without a 
good degree of order. One might as well attempt to stop the earth’s 
revolutions, as to think of doing justice to his work amid such “ con- 
fusion worse confounded,” as is sometimes seen in the school-room. 
It is true that pupils in disorderly schools sometimes seem to make 
fair progress in their studies; but yet the prevalence of good order 
would, most certainly, vastly increase their progress, and at the same 
time, by aiding them in the formation of such habits as will greatly 
increase their happiness and usefulness in future life, do what is of 
infinite value to every one. , 

Everything about us shows us the necessity of order. What a spec- 
tacle would this beautiful earth present, if chaos reigned supreme! 
All that gorgeous scenery which now so charms the eye, and purifies 
the soul, would not exist. If the order of the earth’s motions were 
destroyed, the rich luxuriance and magnificent verdure of the trop- 
ics might be plunged into the fierce colds of the polar zones; bright 
day, in a moment, turned to tempestuous night; and all the pleasing 
succession of seasons forever destroyed. Dark indeed would be the 
scene, if our world, now so radiant with beauty, life and love, was ever 
to wander unrestrained in endless space. But, thanks to Eternal © 
Wisdom, order prevails throughout the natural world, and nature, 
harmonious in all her parts, breathes not one discordant note. Well 
has the poet said : 


“ Order is heaven’s first law.” 


If, then, order is so essential for the prosperity, yea the very exist- 
ence, of the natural world, should it not hold a high place in that little 
world of thought, the school-room? The definition of good order, as 
applied to schools, is quite comprehensive. It is not enough simply 
. to require the scholar to sit still; for, although a good degree of still- 
ness is necessary, there must be some system in the exercises and 
general arrangements. There must be a time for things, and things 
in their time. Good order can not be obtained without a due regard 
for system. If a recitation comes at one hour on one day, and at 
another the next, the tendency will be to confuse the pupils. And if 
a school is confused, there certainly is not good order. 

The school where confusion reigns supreme, is a most dreary place. 
Just picture it to yourself. ‘There stands the teacher—or he who 
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fills the teacher’s place—rapping, now and then, with a heavy rule, 
and shouting with a stentorian voice to John and Thomas to “ sit 
still.” Disorder is everywhere visible. One pupil is doing this, 
another that, and a thirfl something else, that should not be done. 
All those little foibles, the inherent propensities of natural rogues, 
which are so familiar to teachers, have here full scope for exercise. 
And so the day passes away, leaving the teacher wearied with his 
almost useless labors,—useless, because he failed to instill into the - 
youthful mind the seeds of self-discipline. 

Now look into the orderly school. Sce how smoothly everything 
glides along. The teacher has no need of using boisterous words 
and unmeaning threats. A spirit of gentleness reigns around, and 
pupils seem to feel that they have a part to act in the exercises of the 
day. And when night comes, the teacher will feel animated with the 
thoughts of a day well spent, and the pupil joyous with the conscious- 
ness of advancement in knowledge. 

Not only does good order make a school pleasanter, but it also 
makes it more useful, especially by means of aiding in the formation 
of the child’s character. Ifa child early forms habits of order and 
industry, he will be likely to retain them until the “ golden bowl be 
broken, and the silver cord be loosed.” 

Order is not always attainable by force. There is a truthful saying 
that, “As is the teacher, so will be the school.” The more noise a 
teacher makes, the more, as a general rule, will the pupils make. 
Neither will a morose and stern countenance maintain quiet and at- 
tention. Pupils are not truly subdued by that expression which 
Goldsmith had in view, when he said,— 

“ Well do the boding tremblers learn to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning’s face.” 
A mild and genial bearing, combined with earnestness of purpose. 
will often exert more influence on a pupil thah noisy demonstra- 
tions of authority. As says the poet,— 


“ Let thy carriage be the gentleness of love, not the stern front of tyranny.” 


. Good order is the corner stone, the foundation as it were, of a good 
school. it will exert such an influence over pupils, as will tend to 
make them perform life’s duties more earnestly and more successfully. 
How important, then, that teachers should strive to make their pupils 


patterns of quiet, attention and industry. 
S. J. W. 


WESTFORD. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Rev. M. Ricwarpson. We learn from a Worcester paper that 
our worthy friend, Merrill Richardson, is still awake and at work. 
One thing we can say to the citizens of Worcester, and that is, if 
they are disposed to do just the right thing for their schools, they will 
find in Mr. Richardson an excellent and judicious co-worker and sup- 
porter. But, if they wish to get along in a sort of half-way style, 
Mr. Richardson will give them no peace. We know all about it. 
When he lived in our State, he was constantly at work, acting as 
though he really thought the education of our youth and the support 
of common schools were of some importance to the people. He al- 
ways spoke, earnestly too, against old school-houses, slab seats, cheap 
teachers and poor text-books, and we have known instances in which 
he told the people in plain Saxon, that they ought to visit the schools, 
encourage the teachers, and do many other things for the good of 
schools. He induced many to regard what he said, but there were 
others who seemed determined not to be humbugged into the belief 
" that good schools were better than silver and gold. 

We were very sorry to have him leave this State, for we were 
beginning to feel strong sympathy for him and with his efforts. If 
the citizens of Worcester will do what they can to make their com- 
mon schools as good as they can be, they will find Merrill Richardson 
with them, heart and hand ; but if they neglect these schools, and re- 
gard them as a sort of necessary evil, it will not be surprising if Mr. 
Richardson should use some plain words. It would be just like him . 
to speak the truth in all its plainness. He can’t tolerate poor schools, 
for he has a heart that cares for the children, really believing that an 
intelligent child is worth more than a-three year’s old colt. 

Naveatuck. Henry Sabin, A. M., who has for several years 
been Principal of the graded school in this place, has resigned his 
situation and become Associate Principal of the Collegiate Institute 
at Middleton Point, New Jersey. He is associated with J. W. Scher- 
merhorn, A. B., a teacher of experience and reputation. Mr. Sabin 
was highly successful at Naugatuck, and we wish him abundant suc- 
cess in his new location. 

Waterscry. We learn that C. F. Dowd, Esq., late Associate 
Principal of the Normal School, has been elected Principal of the 
High School at Waterbury, and Superintendent of the schools of 
the city. When it isremembered that Prof. Dowd has previously 
occupied the same position, the appointment is quite complimentary. 
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If an earnest devotion to the work and a well qualified mind will be 
of service, the schools of Waterbury will be well cared for. 

New Haven. We clip the following from a New Haven paper, 
and in our next, we hope to give an article on drawing, from the pen 
of Prof. Bail, who has gained a well deserved reputation as an accom- 
plished and efficient teacher of drawing :— 

A Wise Decision. We are glad to learn that at the meeting of the 
Board of Education, last night, the question of the adoption of Prof. 
Bail’s system of instruction in Drawing, came up, and was decided in 
its favor. The Acting Visitor, to whom had been referred the peti- 
tion of various citizens, requesting that drawing might be made one of 
the studies in the public schools, has reported in favor of the project, 
and stated the puculiarities of different systems. He recommended 
the adoption of Prof. Bail’s system, and the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That Mr. Bail’s drawing cards be adopted for use in the 
public schools, and that the Acting Visitor be authorized to purchase 


such a number of copies as seem to him necessary for the supply of 
the schools. 


We are glad to see that the merits of Prof. Bail are beginning to 
be appreciated, though as yet far less than he deserves. No man has 
done more than he to encourage a love of art among our citizens. 

LAKEVILLE. At the beautiful village of Lakeville, in the town of 
Salisbury, H. M. Knieut, M. D., has opened a private institution 
for children of backward and imperfect development. From a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Dr. Knight, we have formed very favorable 
impressions of his fitness for the work he has undertaken, and we wish 
him abundant success. The object is a most worthy one, and we com- 
mend the institution to the attention of the community. Our present 
Governor and his predecessor, Ex-Gov. Holly, both commend Dr. 
Knight and his school, as deserving of patronage. 


Vermont. We are glad to learn that the friends of education in 
the Green Mountain State have decided to establish a Teachers’ 
Journal. We wish them success. Vermont is the only New England 
State that has not had such a Journal for the past year. 

Norma Scuoor. The next term of this School will commence 
on Wednesday, April 13th. Candidates should make early applica- 
tion to Hon. David N. Camp, New Britain. 

Teacuers’ Institutes. Two Institutes will be held as follows: 
one in Tolland county, at West Willington, commencing Monday 
evening, April 11th, and the other at New Britain, Hartford county, 
commencing Monday evening, May 2d. 
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PennsyLvania. Our thanks are due to the Hon. Henry C. Hickok, State 
Superintendent of Common Schools in Pennsylvania, for a copy of his last an- 
nual Report. It is a document of 383 pages, and contains a vast amount of 
information. The remarks of the Superintendent and the questions proposed 
by him, give clear evidence of judgment and fidekty. From the report we 
gather the following facts :— 


Whole numbsr of School-Houses reported, ° ‘i « 10,423 

Number reported as sui:ficiently adapted to their purpose, . ‘ 2,984 

Number reported as in all respects, or in any essential particular un- 
suitable, ‘ ° . . ‘ . 2,549 


Of the Teachers, we bene that— 
3,889 have taught less than a year. 


4,010 *“ between one and three years, 
1,255 “§ - between three and and six. 
1,231 « se between six and ten. 
= « = between ten and twenty. 
226 << - over twenty. 


6,714 have read books and periodicals on teaching. 

6,109 have not. 

4,833 intend to make teaching a profession. 

7,441 do not intend. 

5,087 give full satisfaction in their present places, 

5,387 will answer till better can be obtained. 

2,223 whose services should be dispensed with. 

The Report of Mr. Hickok represents the cause of education as in a progres- 
sive state. Much has been done; much more remains to be accomplished. 


Maine. From the Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, Superintendent of Common 
Schools for the State of Maine, we have received a copy of his Report for 
1858, It is a carefully prepared document of 168 pages, and contains a large 
amount of information in relation to the Schools of the State. From it we 
learn the following facts :— 


Number of towns in the State, . > ° s ‘ 394 
” ** Organized Plantations, : ° ° ‘ 90 

ba ** School Districts, re . ° P . 4,187 

- ** Children between 4 and 21 years, ° . 240,739 

« *¢ Male Teachers, ‘ . ° ‘ . 2,828 

* ‘© Female Teachers, ; ‘ ‘ . 4,506 
Average wages per month for males, waht of board, . $21.86 
soa 66 se for female, é . ° "i &.50 
Average length of all the Schools, .. ‘ . « 20 weeks, 
Amount of money raised by tax for Schools, ° ° $402,761 
Number of poor ee ‘ ° . . 2,007 
Number of good “ : . 1,926 


Teachers’ Institutes were held in every one ont more than 2,000 teachers 
attended the same. 
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Mr. Dunnell very earnestly and judiciously urges the establishment of a State 
Normal School, We think the circulation of this report among the inte!ligent 
citizens of the Pine Tree State, can not fail of producing good results, We have 
reason to know that Mr. Duunell is working ‘‘in season and out of season,” 
for the elevation of the common schools of his native State, 


Extract from the Report of Hon. F. Gitierre, Acting Visitor of Schools in 
Hartford :— 


** My visits to the schools, during the year, have been frequent, more so, in 
many cases, than the law requires; and I have aimed to make them of prac- 
tical utility rather than mere legal compliances, by suggesting, in some instan- 
ces, improved methods of teaching ; in others, advising in matters of discipline, 
and in all, I have constantly endeavored to encourage the teachers, and incite 
their pupils to aim at a high standard of excellence. Believing a sound body 
to be essential toa sound mind, and both united, the best earthly condition 
that humanity can aspire to; and, aware of the fact that a large part of the 
physical distortions which are so common and deplorable, have their origin 
very much in the careless postures and lounging habits so common in the 
school-room, I have felt it my duty to direct particular attention to this subject, 
and insist upon erectness of position, and gracefulness of attitude and manners, 
as concerns of too much importance to be overlooked in school-culture. A 
twisted spine, distorted shoulders, bowed head, and contracted chest, area 
poor outfit for any young man, or young woman, Starting upon the journey of 
adult life; and all who have especially in charge the education and training of 
the young, would do well to heed the significant declaration of Revelation, that 
* God made man upright.’ 

“To a considerable extent I have taken pains to circulate among the teach- 
ers of our public schools valuable standard works on teaching, such as North- 
end’s ‘ Teacher and Parent,’ Page’s ‘Theory and Practice of Teaching,’ and 
Fowle’s-‘ Teachers’ Institute.’ It has been a matter of surprise to me that so 
many teachers should be found unacquainted with these excellent treatises, the 
ripe, rich fruits of much thought and large experience. Why should a teacher 
just entering upon his arduous and responsible labors, forego the advantages 
afforded by able and successful predecessors, who have generously left the re- 
corded experiences, observations, and deductions of many toilsome years in 
the school-room, for the information and guidance of their successors! It is 
hoped that an ignorance of professional writers so discreditable to the teacher, 
and so harmful to the school, will not be persisted in, but that every person 
who undertakes to instruct will becéme familiar, at the outset, with some one 
or more scientific works on the art of Teaching.” 





TEACHERS’ JOURNALS. 


Havine received frequent inquiries concerning the periodicals devoted to the 
interests of popular education, we give belaw a list of the same in the order 
in which they were established, and we believe that from either of these Jour- 
nals any teacher, possessing the true spirit, may derive benefit, far exceeding the 
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amount of subscription. The mere existence of so many periodicals, all de- 
voted to the same good work, gives sure evidence that the ‘* Schoolmaster” is 
abroad to some purpose. Let teachers be faithful to themselves, and to their 
profession, and these Journals will all receive a generous support and accom- 
plish a noble mission. 

Tue MassacuuseTts Teacuer. Boston: Charles Ansorge, Resident Editor. 
Charles Hutchins, Publishing Agent. This Journal has commenced its twelfth 
year, and is conducted with marked ability. 

Tue New Yorx Teacuer. Albany: James Cruikshank, Editor and pub- 
lisher. Now on its eighth year, and one of the best Journals published. It has 
greatly improved during the last year. Bro, Cruikshank has the names of two 
ladies on his list of assistant editors. We wish him and his associates abund- 
ant success, and they certainly deserve it, 


Tue Onro Journat or Epucation. Columbus; Wm. T. Coggeshall, Edit- 
or; Follet, Foster & Co., publishers. Vol. VIII. commenced with January. 
A well conducted and useful Journal. 


Pennsytvania Souoot Journat, Lancaster: Thomas H. Burrowes, Editor 
and publisher. The seventh volume is nearly completed. It contains many 
valuable reports, and mach of local interest. Mr. Burrowes has labored long 
and faithfully in his department. 


Micuigan Journat oF Epucation. Ann Arbor: Alexander Winchell, Edit- 
or; Committee of State Teachers’ Association, publishers. Commenced vol- 
ume VI. in January, greatly improved in its typographical appearance. Until 
recently it was edited by John M. Gregory, now State Superintendent of 
Schools for Michigan. It is a good Journal. ° 


Tue Iturnois Teacuer. Peoria: Published by Nason & Hill; has entered 
upon its fifth year. Under the editorial care of Mr. Bateman, now State Super- 
intendent, it was conducted with more than ordinary ability. We presume its 
reputation -will be sustained under the present arrangements. 


Tue Ruope Istanp Scuootmaster. Providence: Wm. A. Mowry, Editor 
and publisher. Vol. V.commenced with January, Brother Mowry takes good 
eare of the ‘* Schoolmaster,” and makes him perform a good work, ‘ The 
Schoolmaster” gives more variety than any of the Teachers’ Journals. 


Tue Inptana Scuoor. Journat. Indianapolis: W. D. Henkle, Resident Ed- 
itor and publisher. This Journal is well condacted, and has just entered upon 
its fourth year. 

Tae Wisconsin Journat or Epucation. Madison: A. J. Craig, Resident 
Editor. Vol. III. is nearly completed. Makes a good appearance and merits a 
generous support. 


Tae Nortn Carourna Journat or Epucation. Greensboro: J. D, Camp- 
bell, Resident Editor. This Journal was established more than two years ago, 
and is doing a good work. The Hon. C. H. Wiley, State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, has been assiduous inhis efforts to make the Journal worthy 
ef patronage, and it richly merits the support of teachers and friends of educa- 
tion, 
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Tue New Hampsnire Journat or Epucarion, Concord: Henry E. Saw- 
yer, Resident Editor. It commenced its third volume with the present year. 
It is deserving of the support of every teacher in the Granite State. 


Tue Missouri Epucator. Jefferson City: A. Peabody, Editor; W. G. 
Cheney, publisher. This very respectable Journal commenced its existence 
in April, 1857. We have received only the January number of the present 
year; hope it has not suspended. 

Tue Marine Teacuer. Portland: Mark H. Dunnell, Editor and publisher. 
It was commenced in June, 1858, and is quite attractive in its appearance, and 
its contents are valuable. Ifthe teachers in Maine will co-operate with their 
excellent Superintendent in his efforts for ‘The Maine Teacher,” they will 
accomplish much for themselves and for the common cause. 

Tue Paez Montuty. This Journal is devoted to general literature and con- 
ducted by the ** Page Literary Society” of the Lancaster Normal School at 
Millerville, Pa. Thecover has a very good likeness of the lamented D. P. Page, 
for whom the Magazine is named. It was commenced in August last. We 
have received only a part of the numbers, and they appear quite creditable. 


Tue Teacuer’s Jovrenat, Allentown, Pa., R. W. McAlpin, Editor; McAl- 
pin & Haines, publishers, This Journal was commeneed in November, 1858. 
It is well conducted and quite a spicy affair. We wish it success. 


Tus Voice oF Iowa was published at Cedar Rapids: James Enos, Editor. 
We hope this Voice has not been ‘‘ hushed in death” by the cold neglect of 
teaehers. We have neither heard nor seen any proofs of its existence for a 
twelvemonth. : 

All the above named Journals are published monthly at the very moderate 
price of $1 per annum. 

In addition to the above, Toe American Journat or Epucation, edited by 
Henry Barnard, LL. D., is published quarterly, at Hartford, Ct., at $3 per an- 
num. This is an admirable work, and should be taken by every professional 
teacher. No teacher can well afford to do without the information contained 
in this Journal. 

Tae Lower Canapa Journat or Epucation, published at Montreal, and 
** The Journal of Education,” published at Toronto, are also very valuable ed- 
ucational periodicals. 

When it is considered that all the Journals above named have been estab- 
lished within the last twelve years, we think it must be admitted that a 
progressive spirit has taken full possession of the educational interests of our 
country. And yet, how much apathy and opposition still prevail! Compara- 
tively, how small the number of the nominal teachers of the present time man- 
ifest the spirit and zeal of the true teacher. This appears in no particular so 
evident as in the fact that with all the Educational Journals we have enu- 
merated, now before the public, only about one-fifth of the nominal teachers 
are subscribers to a single one. How long shall this be so? 
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A Treatise on Surveyine anp Navigation; uniting the theoretical, practi- 
eal and Educational features of the subjects. With Logarithmic and other 
Tables. Svo. 350 pp. 


ELemMents or ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
Carcutus. 8vo. 352 pp. 


A Treatis—E on Astronomy; descriptive, theoretical and physical, 8vo. 
403 pp. 


ConctsE Matuematicat Operations; being a Sequel to the author’s class- 
books; with much additional matter. 8vo. 420 pp. 


A THEORETICAL AND Practical TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 12mo. 360 pp. 


An Evementary TREATISE ON ALGEBRA; designed as first Lessons in that sci- 
ence. 12mo. 256 pp. 
An Evementary Crass-Boox on Astronomy. 12mo. 215 pp. 

All the above works were prepared by H. N. Robinson, A. M., formerly pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Unites States Navy. From the examination we 
have been able to give to them, we do not hesitate to commend them as among 
the best works of their kind. They were evidently prepared by one who un- 
derstood the subjects treated of, and what is more, knew how to express his 
knowledge in a style adapted to the wants of schools. They are published 
by Ivison & Phinney, New York, who have well performed their part. 

(See Advertisement.) 

Evements or Mecuanics ; for the use of Colleges, Academies and High Schools. 


By W. G. Peck, A. M., adjunct Professor of Mathematics, Columbia Col- 
lege. 12mo, 338 pp. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This work has been prepared to occupy a middle ground between element- 
ary and higher treatises of works on the same subject, and we think the au- 
thor has been quite successful in his undertaking. He has made a good book 
and given it quite a practical cast. The work is well printed and copiously 
illustrated. 

History or Rome; for the use of Schools. By F. W. Richord. New York: 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. 16mo, 736 pp. 

As a work for use in schools, or for school libraries, this volume will prove 
very valuable, It is in three parts: 

I. The Kings of Rome. 
II. The Republic of Rome. 

Ill. The Empire of Rome. 

The type is large and clear, and the book not only contains much useful in- 
formation, but its style is quite readable. * i 
First Book 1x Paystotoey ; for the use of Schools and families. By Wor- 

thington Hooker,M.D. 12mo. 191 pp. New York: Pratt, Oakley & Co. 

This well printed and illustrated work seems to us well fitted for use in our 
common schools. It is written in a plain and attractive style, well adapted to 
the young. So much information as this little work contains, ought to be fa- 
miliar to all the youth in our schools. -Dr. Hooker has written some excellent 
works for the use of schools. Pratt, Oakley & Co, also publish many other val- 
uable works for school use. Among them, Butiion’s Grammar has a wide and 
well deserved reputation. It is a very good book. 
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Brock.essy’s Works on ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY are published by the 
same firm, and these works are excellent ones for school use. 

A Treatise on Practicat. Boox-KeepmnG anp Business TRANSACTIONS; em- 
bracing the science of accounts and their extensive applications. By Joseph 
H. Palmer, A. M., Instructor in the Free Academy of New York. Pratt 
Oakley & Co are the publishers. 

This is a plain and practical work, well adapted to the use of schools. We 
hope the preparation of this and other similar works will tend to secure more 
attention to the important, though much neglected, subjeet of accounts. 
Rupiments or Naturat Puiiosopny anp Astronomy ; designed for the young- 

er classes in Academies and Common Schools. By Denison Olmsted, LL.D., 

Professor of Naturat Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 16mo., 

302 pp. New York: Collins & Brother. 

Prof. Olmsted has, we think, succeeded admirably in making his work at 
once instructive and attractive. We sincerely commend the work to commit- 
tees and teachers 

Messrs.Collins & Brother publish a beautiful edition of the New Testament 
in the paragraph style, omitting the usual divisions intochapter and verse. It 
is more than usually attractive on account of its excellent typography. We 
like the plan, and hope this mode of printing the Scriptures will come into 
general use. 

ApvertTisers. We would call the special #ttention of our readers to some 
new advertisements in the present number. Among them are those of Ivison 
& Puinney; D. Appteton & Co.; Cotumns & Brotner; Pratt, Oaxiey & 
Co,; Procror & Detisser ; Mason & Brotuers; Cuatten & Son. 


In addition to the valuable school works advertised by Messrs, Appleton & 
Co., they publish an extensive and valuable assortment of books, well adapted 
to school libraries. Proctor & Delisser also publish good books for school 
libraries. 

Tue New American Cyctorepia ; a popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

The fifth volume of this excellent work has been published. It contains 770 
pages, ranging from Chartreuse to Cougar, inclusive. The publishers and edit- 
ors are more than fulfilling their promises, and Appleton’s American Cylopedia 
will prove one of the most useful works now issued from the American press. 
It will be a library in and of itself, and prove invaluable to the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant, no less than to the professional man and the scholar. 
It richly merits the encouragement it has received. 

Manuva or Devotion, or Religious Exercises for the morning and evening of 
each day in the month, for the use of schools and private families. By N. 
C. Brooks, President of the Baltimore Female College. 16mo 233 pp. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

We are exceedingly well pleased with this little book, the only one we have 
ever seen, for the same purpose, that has met our approval. There are nearly 
seventy exercises orlessons, Each exercise consists of two suitable hymns, fol- 
lowed by Scripture verses to be read alternately by teacher and pupils, and also 
by an-appropriate form of prayer. We most cordially commend the book to 
those who have occasion to use any manual of the kind in the school-room or 


family. 





